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lutely so. An atmosphere one-fourth as extensive as our own would cer- 
tainly have been detected, and, very probably, an atmosphere much less 
extensive than this. The atmosphere of Mars, if indeed it has any at all, 
must be at least as thin as, probably very much thinner than, that of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. 

There does not appear to be any escape from this conclusion. Whatever 
our other observations of a different nature may be, they must be inter- 
preted to agree with this fundamental result. We see, already, that some of 
them do so (notably the observation of bright " prominences," i. «., moun- 
tains, at the terminator of Mars). It is very difficult, on the other hand, to 
reconcile some' others with these spectroscopic results. For that reason I 
prefer to wait until all our observations have been collected and discussed 
before promising any further opinion. But this much may now be announced 
as a definitive result from Professor Campbell's spectroscopic observations 
alone ; there is no more evidence of aqueous vapor or of an atmosphere on 
Mars than there is on the Moon. And it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that Mars has an atmosphere anything like as dense as the earth's at- 
mosphere at the summit of the Himalayas. 

My object in writing this note is already attained, since the scientific re- 
sults of observation — the only really important things — have been stated. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven if I go a step further and point out that the 
lakes, oceans, canals (of water), the snowstorms, inundations, inhabitants 
(like ourselves) and the signals they were making us, etc., etc., etc., have all 
vanished with the aqueous vapor. We have heard so persistently of these 
beings for so long, that people in general were beginning to accept them as 
proved. In 1890 I pointed out, on various occasions, that we did not then 
know which of the markings on Mars — the dark or the red — were land and 
which were water. In 1893 Professor Schaeberle showed that there were 
some very good reasons for reversing the ordinary belief on these points. In 
1894 Professor Campbell has demonstrated that it is in the highest degree 
improbable that any considerable bodies of water exist on Mars at all. It is 
very unsatisfying, no doubt, not to be able to answer many questions which 
an eager mind can put regarding the planets, their constitution, their habit- 
ability, etc. But it is most satisfactory to have this year taken the very 
important step of clearing the way for such solutions by sweeping out of 
sight the fabric of assumptions and ungrounded assertions which has lately 
barred the path. 

Edwakd S. Holden. 



MORALITY IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

PUBLIC interest in games and field sports seems to become keener every 
year, and is likely to grow for a long time to come, for the area of those who 
either personally take part in these contests, or who throng them as specta- 
tors, is continually increasing. 

The importance attached to games may indeed be said to be a test, it is 
certainly an accompaniment, of civilization. The Olympian games did not 
become of real importance as games, apart from their importance as a re- 
ligious ceremony, till the more brilliant periods of Greek life, and the 
triumph of Alcibiades in the chariot race, was a fit emblem of the supremacy 
of Athens, in the world of politics, literature, and art. Even the tourna- 
ments of the Middle Ages were not a recognized institution, until Chivalry 
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flourished with all its ennobling influences, that glorious epoch of the 
Edwards, which saw the completion of Westminster Abbey, and the writ- 
ing of the Canterbury Tales. 

But it must be remembered that the sports of ancient Greece and 
mediaeval Europe had direct reference to the serious struggles for military 
supremacy ; the cultivation of wrestling and running and throwing the 
quoit, and, later on, the heroic contests among the knights, were all useful, 
as preparing men for war, the real business of life in those days. 

Interest in our modern games is, no doubt, due to their immediate con- 
nection with modern education. From Plato downward, every education- 
alist has recognized the necessity of training the body as well as the mind, 
and games are the best training for the body. But the Greeks had very 
sound and practical views on physical training, and held that a general 
discipline in hunting and salmon fishing was better than strict training for 
a boat race ; indeed in their view, as Professor Mahaff y has pointed out, 
rowing was the work of slaves. The time and money spent on athletics at 
our universities would have been thought scandalous by the Greeks, who 
would never have treated themselves as oae treats horses and dogs, with a 
mere view to physical exercise. The importance of games and the 
amount of time devoted to them has certainly become excessive, but 
boys wholly devoted to games are better than boys wholly devoted to " loaf- 
ing." We acknowledge that a ..ad who learns to captain a football team 
with judgment and temper, has gained an admirable lesson; we admit, 
without hesitation, that to stand up to a fast pitched ball, or endure any 
other trial of nerve with pluck and resolution, is invaluable training ; we 
agree that there are moral dangers which can be lessened by the scientific 
cultivation of bodily exercise, and it is 'altogether better that some boys 
should play too much, than that many boys should play too little. But the 
" athletic spirit," as it has been called, is not represented solely by plucky 
football players, and judicious captains, and strenuous oarsmen. It is 
swollen by a mass of devotees, who do not very much exercise the body, but 
do very greatly exercise the '.mind on things of the body ; they are, in fact, 
what would be called in race-course parlance the "ring," and are no more 
athletes than a " bookmaker " is a gentleman rider, or a man who knows the 
Greek alphabet is a scholar. 

Into this frame of mind boys are very easily tempted, and often greatly 
to their detriment ; morever, the need for mental as well as physical courage 
is not likely to become less, but greater, in modern civilization, and here, we 
think, the advocates of athleticism are apt to show a want of perception. 

The question of exercise, or no exercise, is clearly not one of amusement, 
but of expediency. Apart from the Anglo-Saxon race, the habits of other 
civilized nations are often misquoted against the healthier instincts which 
we rather claim for ourselves. It is true that the French and Germans do 
not take naturally to the strenuous games which are the feature of our col- 
lege life, but, on the other hand, they do not appear to suffer, later, from the 
want of such stimulus to active exertion. The ordeal of compulsory mili- 
tary service in which the three years of opening manhood are spent, is a 
physical discipline to which the spasmodic training of an amateur athlete 
bears no comparison. The incessant activity during this period of barrack 
life in France and Germany, lays the foundation of health ; early rising and 
a natural bias to temperance in eating and drinking, may be supposed to do 
the rest in later years. The Jews, who alone refuse active exertion, either 
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as a means of livelihood, or as a source of amusement, are, perhaps, the 
sole instance of a successful people living in temperate climates, who 
explicitly or implicitly, reject the duty of exercise ; this no doubt is a sur- 
vival of the oriental feeling that the burden of labor should fall on slaves. 

On the other hand, if there are really any people who think that 
football and baseball are merely affairs of perspiring Philistinism, un- 
worthy of the attention of the philosopher or an earnest man, they may 
surely be told off against those who agree with the late poet-laureate's some- 
what hysterical hero, that " books are miserable and hurtful to the eye- 
sight," and that boys are properly occupied in " hurling lances, whistling to 
parrots, and leaping the rainbows of the brooks." The subject is only 
obscured by arguing with unreasonable prejudices on either side. 

A rational estimate of the value of exercise should gauge the amount 
which helps to the best performance of the daily work of life. Work 
that " pays " at school or college is usually sedentary work or brain work. 
The question is, how far violent exercise, or long, if less severe, hours of 
manual toil help or impede brain work. Statistics show us that the leading 
scholars of England and America have not indulged in, nor aspired to 
take, the more exacting forms of violent exercise ; there are, certainly, 
instances in which prominent athletes have shown marked ability and 
gained distinction in their academical studies, but these are so few and far 
between as to warrant special notice on their accomplishment. At the 
English public schools we find that the " quiet and gentlemanly" game of 
" fives " is still pre-eminently the scholar's pastime, and here we may remark 
that the experience of Cornell University pointed to the conclusion that it 
was impossible to profitably employ the brain in the study of Greek, after a 
working day of manual labor, and perhaps the same holds good in some de- 
gree of modern athletics. 

Now-a-days the intellectual path has been smoothed for a boy by every 
conceivable form of help ; everything is explained to him in notes and trans- 
lations and keys ; he totters along the path of learning like a child with a 
chair. But mental pluck and self-reliance have to be learnt somehow, and 
foi thi3 the tact and discretion of our teachers must be held responsible. 

The recent limitations which have been imposed by the authorities at 
Harvard, with reference to football, lead us to hope for more moderation and 
decency in connection with intercollegiate contests. The danger of con- 
fusing athletics with the perpetual talk of athletics, and of mistaking what 
boys like, for what is good for them, is the bane of our schools and colleges 
to-day. 

Oliver S. Jones. 



